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LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 


Editor's Note, 





Guatemala, Honduras, 


The article which follows is the fourth 
in a series on labor in the common market area 
El Salvador, 


formed by 
Nicaragua, and Costa 


Rica, Articles onmanpower resources, manpower utilization 


and mobility, and education 


and training appeared in the 


issues beginning with the October issue of Labor Develop- 


ments Abroad, 





Forthcoming articles 





will cover’ social 


security programs and unionization in the five countries. 





Pt. IV. LABOR LEGISLATION * 

The early 1900's mark the beginnings 
of labor legislation inCentral America, 
but the comprehensive labor codes, which 
today characterize the labor legislation 
of the Central American nations, are of 
relatively recent origin. Costa Rica, 
in 1943, was the first Central American 
country to enact a labor code; Nicaragua 
followed in 1945 and Guatemala in 1947, 
Over adecade later, Honduras (1959) and 
El Salvador (1963) adopted their first 
labor codes, 

The five Central American labor codes 
basically are similar inform and scope, 
They reflect the general Latin American 
approach to labor legislation, i.e., the 
emphasis in establishing and protecting 
the rights of workers is placed on law 
rather than collective bargaining. The 
employment relationship is based ona 
contract between employer and employee, 
which, by definition, incorporates the 
code's standards appropriate to the type 
of work, overtime pay, paid restday, 
holiday premiums, vacations, notice pe- 
riods for dismissals, severance pay, 
withholdings and deductions, pay changes, 
and pay period frequency. The codes also 
regulate the form of organization and 
activities of both labor unions and en- 
ployer associations; define and regulate 





*By Norene Halvonik and Karol K,. 
Service, Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions. 


‘the right 


to strike or lock out; and 
prescribe procedures for settling legal 
and economic disputes between labor and 
management. The Ministries of Labor and 
the courts are responsible for enforcing 
the labor codes, 


Statutory Labor Costs 


Although the Central American nations 
share a common approach to labor legis- 
lation, their labor codes differ sig- 
nificantly on several fundamental labor 
standards, many of which constitute labor 
cost factors. Some of the principal 
divergences in labor costs imposed by 
law in the various countries are shown 
in table l, 


Minimum Wages 


All of the Central American labor codes 
provide for the establishment of minimum 
wage rates; however, the codes differ 
somewhat in their approach to minimum 
wage determination, and there are con- 
siderable differences among the coun- 
tries inthe degree towhich minimum wage 
programs have been established and imple- 
mented. (See table 2.) 

Throughout Central America, minimum 
wage rate recommendations made by minimum 
wage commissions, composed of labor, 
management, and government representa- 
tives, are submitted to the Ministry of 
Labor for executive approval. The labor 
codes of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and El 








Comparison of Selected Factors in 





















































Weekly hours of work and pay requirements Holidays 
Pay requirements , 

Country Care pee Premium pay for 
Hours of work < ees a cone | tality enh 
(legal maximum forjHourly base : Hours paid normal pay holid aa £ 

daywork) for weekly Beis pant Cay for normal ae ee 

(7th day pay) normal pay 

pay workweek 

Guatemala....|45 PD xtubawets RB. cccccces Yes; based on| 56 i écens SO. wecccccce ° 14, gov-| 100 or compen- 

average pay. ern- satory paid 
ment ; holiday. 
13, 
private 
sector. 
El Salvador..|44; applies only |44......... Yes; equiva- |52........ 50 for the first |9....... LOO. wc ccccces 
to workers paid lent to 4 hours and 100 
by time rates normal thereafter. No 
or mixed time daily base premium for farm 
and piece rates. pay. workers engaged 
in harvesting. 
Honduras.....|44;2/ excludes |48......... ee ae 25 to 75, de- aS ee 
agriculture. pending on 
working 
hours. 

Nicaragua... /48...cccccccecces MB cccccnes Yes; equiva- |56 sans BOD. wvccccceces aden . 100 or compen- 
lent to satory paid 
average holiday. 
daily pay. 

Costa Rica... [48.....cccccccces OB. ccccces MO. cccccccces GB. ccccces 50; excludes Srcce BOD. cccccevese 

agricultural 
workers "vol- 
untarily" 
working 
overtime. 
l/ Eligibility for severance pay is determined by payment is due. A thorough discussion of severance 


the circumstances under which employment is terminated. 
who has not violated 
provisions of the labor code iseligible; however, each 


In general, 


a dismissed worker 


code provides detailed accounting of the time when the 


pay requirements 


is contained 


series. 


in the Bureau 
Statistics reports on these countries inthe Labor Law 
and Practice 


of Labor 


Ce 





en- 


— 


Central American Labor Codes That Affect Labor Cost 





Paid vacation 











workers and domestic 


servants; 15 days 


service (proportionately for frac- 
tion of a year); minimum of 15 


Qualifying Length of Severance pay i/ Other benefits 
period vacation 

1 year....| 15 days, commerce; 1 month of base pay for each year Workers' housing. Agricultural employers 
10 days, industry of service, no maximum or minimum required to provide housing; Ministry of 
having 10 employees; amount. Labor determines application on basis of 
or more and agri- employer's financial position. 
culture having 500 Christmas bonus. Government employees-- 
employees or more; amount determined annually on basis of 
6 days, all other budgetary considerations; private sec- 
activities. tor employees--50 percent of 1 month's 

salary. 

Death benefits. If a worker dies of 
causes not covered under the social 
security system, the 1965 Constitution 
requires employers to pay to surviving 
wife and minor children an amount equal 
to 1 month's wages for each year of 
service. 

1 year....|6 days, agricultural}30 days' base pay for each year of |Christmas bonus. Employees having 6 


months or more of service are eligible 
for 7 to 15 days' pay, depending on 





l 
> 
2 
3 years... days. 
4 years or) 20 days. 


more. 


to 1 year of service; 1 month's 
pay for each year of service. 


Maximum of 8 months' pay. 


other sectors. days' pay. Also, vacation pay and length of service. 
Christmas bonus proportionate to Burial allowance for deceased worker. 
time worked. Sum equal to 30 days‘ ‘pay. 
year.... days. 10 days' pay for 3 to 6 months of Housing and first aid facilities required 
years...| 12 days. service; 20 days' pay for 6 months] of agricultural, livestock, and forestry 


enterprises having more than lO permanent 
employees. Such employers also required 
to provide school facilities when em- 
ployees have 20 children or more of 
school age. 





© months. 15 Gay.csccccsccces 


1 month's and 


proportionate tc 


pay vacation pay 


time worked. 


Rural enterprises located more than 3 
kilometers from a 
furnish housing, drinking water, and 
schools for employees' children. 

Mining enterprises must provide housing, 
electricity, drinking water, food, com- 
missary schools, medical fa- 
cilities and staff, and paid sick 


town are required t 


service, 
leave. 





SD weeks. 2 SF MOG. cccccccesess 








6 months 
for 
service; 


for 3 to 
20 days' 
1 year of 
for 


10 days' pay 
of service; 
6 months to 
1 month's 


pay 


pay each year of 








Christmas bonus. 15 or 30 days' 
employee, depending on net taxable in- 
come of enterprise. 


pay per 





service. Maximum of 8 months' 
pay. 
2/ The labor code establishes a legal workweek of hours per week, are entitled to receive full pay  cor- 


48 hours exclusively for the pur 
manent employees, whofor "legal r 


ment withthe employer work fewer 


pose of payment. Per- 
easons" or by arrange- 
than the legal maximum 


responding to a week of ordinary workdays. 
3/ After completion of afull workweek of 6 uninter- 
rupted days of work. 








Salvador call forasingle national com- 
mission; the codes of Guatemala and Hon- 
duras provide for provincial and/or 
economic sector commissions which report 
to a national commission, 

Costa Rica has the oldest and the most 





salaried employees in the private sector. 
Minimum rates are established by occupa- 
tion for various industries (table 3). 
Regional minimums are set in some indus- 
tries to compensate 
living costs and 


for differences in 
the economic capacity 











elaborate and broadly based system of of firms. The minimum rates are revised 
minimum wage rates among the Central every 2 years. The current rates were 
American countries, It was initiated in set in October 1964 and were to apply 
1949 and applies to wage earners and through September 1966; in July 1966, 
Table 2. Central America, Legal Minimum Daily Wages in Agriculture 
and Manufacturing, 1967 
Country and activity national Vee 
° currency dollars 1/ 
Agriculture 
Guatemala. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccseccoccccce| NONE -- 
El Salvador: 
MOM, BOIS <GORLEG s cccccceseveecsesvesesccccsecces, 2623 Colones 0.90 
Women, minors, and disabled men..ccceececeesecee| 1.7/5 colones -/0 
Honduras .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscescoccces| NONE -- 
WACRTARURs o ccccccvccescecdeccccoccccocces (hourly)] 1.00 cérdobes 214 
Costa Rica (set by crop and zone): 
BANANAS c cccccccccccccccccccccccococeecceccoccces! 10.00 Colones 2.40 
Cacao and hemp.ecccececccccccececcesscesccccccs| 13.90 Colones 2.03 
RETICAN HELM CLl i cccoccccsesccecccosesesccsccee La000 Colones 2.07 
Coffee. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccccccce! 9000-10,20 colones | 1.35-1.53 
PC ck duced eeseessoesstetdesocaeseceeccessense® GilD- 9.00 eblanes 11.23-1.47 
Se so cccbaceckendosdscesssicacesesssceu SO 6.38 eotames 1 1<30-1.30 
Manufacturing 
Guatemala: 2/ 
Textiles and clothing. cccccccccccccceccceceeses| 1.60 quetzales 1.60 
El Salvador. ccocccccccccccccccccccccececcececcces| NONE -- 
HONdUTAS .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsecccceeccece! NONE -- 
MEGCOPONER sc cccccccccccesscoceccecesesocesthouriyh 1.50 ebedobas 21 
Costa Rica: 3/ 
Textiles and clothing. ccccccecccccesesssccceee! 9.40 colones 1.41 
Soft drinkS.ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccccccccs! 11,20 colones 1.68 
Coffee proceSsingsccccccccccscececccesccocceccs! 10,80 colones 1.62 











1/ Exchange rates: 


Guatemala: 1 quetzal=US$1l. 
El Salvador: 1 colon=US$0,.40. 
Honduras: 1 lempira =US$0.50. 


Nicaragua: 
Costa Rica: 


1 cordoba=US$0,.14. 

1 colon =USSO.15. 
2/ Activity shown here represents a 

middle-level rate. For other rates in 

Guatemala, see table 4. 


3/ Activities shown here are examples 
of rates for least-skilled workers. For 
other rates in Costa Rica, see table 3. 
National minimum 


Source: wage laws. 


G ' 


Ww 


Or. 
pa- 
3). 
us- 

in 
ity 
sed 
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66, 
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53 
47 
38 


however, the prevailing rates, with a 
few minor exceptions, were frozen at 
their 1964-66 level. 


The Nicaragua national minimum wage 


an amendment to the labor code which 
abolished a decentralized system of pro- 
vincial minimum wage commissions that 
had been operating since 1945. Under the 

















system was initiated in 1963, following current system, minimums apply for 2 
Table 3, Costa Rica, Selected Legal Minimum Daily Wages, 
by Industry and Occupation, 1964-66 1/ 
Industry and occupation Colones U.S. 
: dollars 2/ 
Commerce: Sales personnel eccccccccccccccccccscccccesececes 12.80 1.92 
Laundries and dry cleaners: Various occupationS..seccccees 11.20 1,68 
Breweries: 
Skilled workerS.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsceccees 21.00 3.15 
Machine operator and cold storage workerS.ccoceccecccecs 17.40 2.61 
Unskilled and general process workerScecccccccccccccecce 13.40 2.01 
Movies and theaters: 
PrOjeCtOr OPeTAatOrSececccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccese 19.40 2.91 
TicketerS.cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccssesesecees 13.20 1,98 
Othe rScccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccceescccceseecesees 12.00 1.80 
Chemicals: General process WorkerS.cccccccccccccecoceseces 10,00 1,50 
Textiles: 
Bachine Operators ..ccoccccccececoceceecessoecvescooeceses 12.00 1.80 
General process Workers. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccceee 9.40 1.41 
Construction: 
Heavy equipment Operatorsccecccccccccccecccecccoceccces 30.00 4.50 
Specialized workers. cccccccccccccccccccccceccececcecees 22.00 3.30 
Small truck OperatorSececcccccccccccecccecccsceccccoces 18.00 2.70 
Helpers and operators of mechanical equipment.ccececces 14.40 2.16 
General workers.cccccccccccccccccccccceccceccccccececes 12.80 1.92 
Printing trades: 
COFTECCOTS ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecceecesseceseees 39.00 5.85 
Linotypists .cccccccccccccccccccccccceccececoccccoccccces 35.00 5225 
Typesetters, printers of automatic horizontal and 
vertical machineS.ccccccccccecccceccescceecccccevece 22.40 3.36 
Printers of semiautomatic vertical machines, binders, 
papercutters of automatic and semiautomatic 
MACHINES ccocccoceccccccccccscceccecseceseceseceess 20.00 3.00 
Printers of hand machines, dyer, paperbound binder, 
papercutters of hand machineS..cceocccecccecvccces 18.00 2.70 
Linotypists and printers helperS..ccccccccccccccccccece 14.00 2.10 
General WorkersS..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsvececcces 10.00 1.50 
SOCTOCATIOS co 0 0 000000600000000000800000000000000060 CNONTETI 2.20 al eda 
Domestic servants: 4/ 
CEE OBNR so c05 46600550 0600506060660060606004K080 NET 7.420 2.98 
DENS G ns 00006000066 seek 6n0eeedsseeneseesneens CONES: 125.00 18.75 
1/ A wage freeze of July 1966 has 3/ The rate for an 8-hour day is 
maintained minimum rates at’ the levels $2.80. 


set in 1964-66, 
2/ 1 colon=US$0.15. 


4/ Meals are also to be furnished. 





Table 4. Guatemala. 


Legal Minimum Wages, 1967 





Industry or profession 








Commercial workers (retail and 
wholesale trade). cccccsccccsccccs 
Soft drink.cccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Laundry and drycleaning workersS...ccee 
Distilleries and brewerieS..ccceccece 
Theaters and movie houSeS.e.eceeccecece 
Textiles. ccccccccccccvccccccccccccees 
Chemical productS.ccccccccccccccccces 
COMSCructionececccccccccccccccccccces 
Plastics manufacturing. cccccccccesecs 
Restaurants and barS..ceccoccscccseece 
Hotel seccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Printing tradeS..cccccccvcccccccccces 
Teachers, private schools: 
Urban preprimary..cccccccccccccccce 
Urban primary: 
Guatemala Cityecccccccscccccccece 
Other. cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Rural praemaryccccccceccecccecccecesce 
Music and physical education, 
PVIMALY cocccccccccvccscscccccece 
Secondary prevocational and 
VOCATIONAL] .cccccccccccccecccces 


Food iis ce eaane.a eee eee bees 
Metal product. ccccccccccccccccccccce 

















1/ 1 quetzal=US$1. 


years. In April 1965, the method of wage 
calculation was standardized on an hourly 


Minimum wages 
Effective (in quetzales 1/) 
date 
Hourly Daily Monthly 
1964 e1l7 1.36 40.80 
1965 19 1.52 45.60 
1965 219 1.52 45.60 
1965 225 2.00 60.00 
1965 23 1.84 55.20 
1965 » 20 1.60 48.00 
1966 21 1.68 50.40 
1966 017 1.36 40.80 
1966 o21 1.68 50.40 
1966 017 1.36 40.80 
1966 219 1.52 45.60 
1966 23 1.84 55.20 
1967 -- -- 60.00 
1967 -- -- 75.00 
1967 -- -- 60.00 
1967 -- -- 45.00 
1967 -- -- 20.00 
1967 1,00 per classroom hour 
of instruction 

1967 -20 1.60 48.00 
1967 - 20 1.60 48.00 
minimum covers agricultural workers 
and sets adaily rate of 2.25 colones 





rather than a daily basis. Current na- 
tional minimum hourly wages are 1 cérdoba 
(US$O.14) for rural agricultural labor 
and labor not otherwise categorized; 
1.50 cérdobas for all industrial workers; 
1.30 cordobas for nonindustrial workers 
in Managua and 1.20 cérdobas for such 
workers in other cities of more than 
20,000 inhabitants. The minimum wage 
for domestic servants is 120 cdrdobas 
(US$16.80) per month plus food and 
lodging. 

In May 1965, El Salvador passed its 
first minimum wage pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the 1963 labor code. The 


(US$0.90) for able-bodied men and 1.75 
colones (US$0.70) for women, minors under 
16 years of age, and partially incapac- 
itated men. After employers criticized 
the minimum wage system, theLabor Minis- 
try in late 1965 issued regulations cov- 
ering piecework compensation for coffee, 
sugarcane, and cotton harvest workers to 
provide minimum daily earnings equal to 
the 2.25-colon minimum to workers har- 
vesting average amounts of these crops. 
In October 1967, a daily minimum indus- 
trial wage of 3.20 colones (US$1.28) was 
established forthe capital city area and 
2.80 colones (US$1.12) for other areas. 


ee ee ee 2 ee ee eee ee 


Since 1964, 15 minimum wage rates have rates for a profession was made in early 











been established in Guatemala; 14 are 1967, when minimums for private primary 
Sa industrywide rates (table 4). Minimum and secondary schoolteachers were en- 
daily rates vary from 1.36 quetzales acted (table 4). Wage orders are ex- 
(US$1.36) in retail and wholesale trade, pected to be issued for workers in medical 
construction, and restaurants and bars services, furniture, clothing, rubber 
ell to 2.00 quetzales in distilleries and products, bakery goods, and machinery 
Y breweries. Since these minimums apply repair industries. Rates have not been 
came to all workers inan industry, including established for agricultural labor. 
the most unskilled, workers who have any Honduras has no minimum wage law; how- 
,80 occupational skill generally earn more, ever, in August 1967, minimum wage leg- 
,60 The first attempt to establish minimum islation was pending before the Congress. 
,60 
,00 
, 20 
,00 
.40 
80 
40 The first Spanish colonists came to what is now 
80 Costa Rica in the middle of the 16th century, when 
60 55 families settled in the Cartago area in the 
» 20 fertile meseta central. They came to settle, not 
to exploit the mineral wealth. They were soon 
»00 faced with a labor shortage, for the slave trade 
had not reached Costa Rica, which was regarded as 
200 too remote and too poor an area for a_ profitable 
«00 trade. The consequent decision of the settlers 
00 to perform their own manual labor rather than 
hire Indians or attempt to procure slaves was a 
00 basic determinant of the type of society which 
has existed in Costa Rica since that day. The 
hacienda system with its large territorial hold- 
ings, its elite, and its peons, did not develop. 
00 Instead, land was originally divided into indi- 
90 vidual holdings, each of which was worked by the 
family that owned it. This system has become 
modified over time, and some plantations have been 
formed, but the social structure was established 
by the earlier type of land usage, which led to 
kers the development of a sizable, stable landowning 
ae group. When the planting of coffee was introduced 
1.75 in the 19th century, these small farmers formed 
nder the basis of a prospering economy. 
pac - 
ized --From Labor Law and Practice in Costa Rica 
nis- (Bureau of Labor Statistics Report 220, 
cov- 1962), pe 5- 
fee, 
s to 
1 to 
har- 
Ops. 
dus - 
was 
_ and 


eas. 
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COMPULSORY VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH IN POLAND 


In an attempt to solve the problems 
of juvenile unemployment and delinquency 
("hooliganism"), experimental programs 
of compulsory vocational training and 
compulsory work assignment have been 
instituted in Poland's’ two largest 


cities. Warsaw city officials are em- 
powered to require out-of-school youth 
from 15 to 18 years of age to attend 


vocational school. In Lodz the public 
courts are directing young malefactors 
to work. 


In Warsaw 


On July 25, 1967, the Economic Commit - 
tee of the Council of Ministers au- 
thorized Warsaw city officials to re- 
quire nonworking out-of-school youth 
from 15 to 18 years of age to attend 
vocational school, beginning in Septem- 
ber. The compulsory training program 
sponsored by the city government and 
Party officials was drafted with the aid 
of the People's Militia and other pub- 
lic bodies, An estimated 6,000 youth 
are subject to the training program. 
By September 7, a total of 2,803 had 
been registered; the registration 
period was extended for 2 days, after 
which penal sanctions were to be applied 
for nonregistration, Those who had al- 
ready registered had been directed to 
vocational schools, factory-run training 
schools, or to employment in places 
where they would receive training on 
the job. One of the most popular 
schools trained vehicle drivers. A 
large number of youth is to be directed 
to schools training carpenters, brick- 
layers, and other building trades work- 
ers. (Glos Pracy (Labor's Voice, a 
daily), September 7, 1967, p. 4.) In 


the school year 1967-68, there were 


200,100 youths in the country's basic 
vocational schools and factory-run 
schools (Glos Pracy, September 9-10, 
1967). 
In Lodz 

Under Polish legislation, public 


courts may direct young malefactors to 





work, including the "Voluntary Work 
Brigades" (Ochotnicze Hufce Pracy). 
The first concerted effort in this 


direction has been in the city of Lodz. 
Authorities in this city reported in 
1967 that 1 year after about 1,000 
unemployed persons having criminal 
records had been directed to work, only 
about 20 of them had committed new 
crimes. 


Background 


The Polish press has_ reflected po- 
sitions for and against compulsory vo- 
cational training of unemployed youth. 
The most outspoken and apparently ef- 
fective advocate of compulsory labor 
for juveniles has been the biweekly 
journal of the Union of Polish Lawyers, 
Prawo i Zycie (Law and Life), which on 
October 23, 1966, stated: "Prawo i 
Zycie has already twice made the quite 
courageous demand that work, which ac- 
cording to the Constitution is a right 
and a social obligation of citizens, be 
made a legal obligation with respect 
to young people. Three years ago this 
journal made the appeal--'All young 
people should be employed, so that in 
our country there would not be golden 
lads and girls rising each morning with- 
out an aim. Useful occupation, study, 
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or work undoubtedly have an educational 


influence on those who need it. So 
that if a young boy does not intend to 
study further after completing elementary 
school he ought to be compulsorily em- 
ployed, of course with full respect for 
all the privileges which our law guaran- 
tees to juveniles.' (Piz, no. 25, 1963)." 
On the other hand, opposition to com- 
pulsory employment of youth was' ex- 
pressed in Sztandar Mlodych (The Standard 
of Youth, September 11-12, 1966), which 





called such a demand extremely noble 
but unrealistic. 
On December 4, 1966, Prawo i Zycie 





reported a meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Union of Polish Lawyers de- 
voted to "the problem of preventing and 
combating crime among youth."" Proceed- 
ings at the meeting revealed that, dur- 
ing the past 20 years, there had been a 
sharp increase in the numbers of Polish 
young people having criminal records. 
Only part of the increase was attribut- 
able to improved facilities for crime 
detection and arrest. Participants in 
the meetings asserted, however, that the 
increase was not quite as alarming as 
that occurring in some of the leading 
capitalist countries (no names or com- 


parative figures were given). As a 
partial remedy for the crime situation, 
the committee recommended compulsory 
employment of juveniles over 16 years 
of age who neither study nor work. The 
addition in 1966 of an eighth grade to 
the Polish elementary school system 
keeps most juveniles in school into their 





16th year (compulsory education begins 
at age 7). 

The monthly journal of the Polish 
United Workers Party, Zycie Partii 
(Party Life), in July 1967 estimated 


that, in 1965, before the introduction 
of the eighth grade of compulsory ele- 
mentary education had decreased the 
number of those who were not studying, 
at least 250,0000f the country's 703,000 
youth aged 14 to 17 were neither work- 
ing nor studying. The trade union daily 
Glos Pracy (Labor's Voice) reported on 
September 26, 1967, that in the school 
year 1966-67, over 13,000 (about 10,000 
in the villages) children under 16 had 
no legitimate excuse for not being en- 
rolled in school, The article stated 
that the crime rate of young nonstudents 
was seven times greater than that of 
students in the same age group.--Polish 
Press Reports. 








[It would be worthwhile| tonote what Soviet factories 


do about the [ problem of drunkenness |. 
are entitled 


arbitration courts 
and those responsible 


[In the U.S.S.R. | 
to deprive drunkards, 


for getting youngsters drunk, of 


various privileges, such as easier jobs or summer vaca- 


tions. . . » Who knows 


whether similar 
not be introduced in Poland? 
down on the number of sleazy joints, 


methods should 
Perhaps this would help cut 
staggering youths 


and bars serving vodka to anyone and everyone, 


[We should also take heed of | the suggestion 
one, anywhere, should be given bonuses 
sales of alcohol . .. and that income from 


that no 
for increasing 
such sales 


should go directly to the treasury. 


--Excerpt from the 


Polish Youth Union 
Sztandar Mlodych (Warsaw), 





weekly, 
October 23, 1967, 


as published in East Europe (New York), Janu- 


ary 1968, p. 50. 








MANPOWER PROBLEMS AND PLANNING IN THE PHILIPPINES * 


The Philippines, which has one of the 
highest rates of population and labor 
force growth in the world, is faced with 
the problem of generating enough jobs to 


absorb the high numbers of unemployed 
and underemployed as well as new en- 
trants into the labor force. Thus far, 


the country has not succeeded in materi- 


ally reducing unemployment and _ under- 
employment rates; nor has it been able 
to alter social values and attitudes 


which misdirect the educational system 
toward the education of more persons in 
the humanities and law than the economy 
can absorb and fewer technicians and 
professionals than are required for 
economic development, 

The Government's economic development 
plans have been designed to cope at 
least in part with these problems, but 
they have been hampered largely by fail- 
ures in bureaucratic coordination and 
implementation. To remedy shortcomings 
in coordination and implementation, a 
National Manpower Development Council, 
chaired by the Secretary of Labor, was 
established in December 1966, 


The Current Situation 


The labor force in the Philippines, 
which has been growing at the rate of 
2.5-2.8 percent ayear, was estimated to 
exceed 12,100,000 inOctober 1967. Jobs 
are needed for 300,000 to 400,000 new 
entrants into the labor force every 
year. Despite an unemployment rate that 
has ranged from6to 8 percent 1/ of the 
labor force in the 1960's, students of 
the Philippine economy believe that the 
pace of economic growth is not suffi- 
cient to prevent significant annual in- 


crements to the unemployed and _ under- 
employed. 
Despite high unemployment rates in 


urban areas, migration tothe cities has 





* By Theodore Bleecker of the Bureau's 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ In Manila, the unemployment rate may 
be as high as 12 percent. 
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continued because higher wages, schools, 
and other services of urban life act as 
powerful magnets to attract workers from 
rural areas, where incomes are low and 
opportunities are restricted. 

Young workers are the most seriously 
affected by unemployment. One-third of 
the total unemployed completed the fifth 
grade or less of primary school; three- 
fourths did not go beyond the third year 
of high school. The distribution of the 
unemployed by age in October 1965 was as 
follows: 





Number As percent of 

unem- labor force in 

Age group ployed each age group 
All groups.... 663,000 6.2 
10-24 years..... 415,000 10.9 
25-44 years..c... 178,000 4.0 
45-64 years..... 61,000 2.9 
65 years and over 9,000 3.1 


The Philippines also have the problem 
of the "educated unemployed." Nearly 5 
percent of the unemployed in October 
1965 had completed college and possibly 
had taken some postgraduate training, 
but often in fields inappropriate to the 
needs of the economy. The Bureau of the 
Census and Statistics reports that the 
unemployment rate was 9percent in Octo- 
ber 1965 among persons who had completed 
from 1 to 3 years of college; the rate 
was 10 percent forthose stopping at the 
secondary level. The Bureau states that 
the higher unemployment rates among the 
better educated occur mainly because 
"the higher the educational attainment 
of a person, the more discriminating he 
is inthe choice of jobs he will accept." 

In addition to unemployment, at least 
one-fourth of the work force is under- 
employed. In October 1965, 2.5 million 
were classified as underemployed. These 
include persons (15.2 percent of all 
persons at work) whowere employed full- 
time but were looking for other work 
either because the incomes from their 
jobs were too low or because they felt 


their capacities were not fully utilized. 
One out of every 10 persons at work was 
a part-time employee seeking additional 
work mainly because of economic neces- 
sity; 1 out of 6 was employed part time 
but was not seeking additional work. 

Many of the underemployed are unpaid 
family workers, who accounted for 24 per- 
cent of the May 1965 labor force; nearly 
9 out of 10 unpaid family workers were 
in agriculture or related activities, 
the remainder being employed in commerce 
and manufacturing. Many of the unpaid 
family workers are school dropouts, 

Two-thirds of the underemployed were 
in agriculture, primarily as part-time 
workers. Their underutilization appears 
to result from the lack of alternative 
employment opportunities in the non- 
agricultural sector. 2/ 

Paradoxically, there is a continuing 
shortage of professional and technical 
manpower, particularly inthe scientific 
and engineering fields. Shortages of 
skilled workers persist, especially in 
printing, transportation (mainly mechan- 
ics), mining, and quarrying. 

The demand for both professional and 
skilled workers continues to outstrip the 
supply graduating from institutions of 





2/ Some observers believe that under- 
employment in the sense of zero or less 
than subsistence marginal output is not 
characteristic of the Philippines, and 
that any withdrawal fromthe labor force 
in that sector would result ina roughly 
proportional decline in output. 

3/ "Industry Must Support Research," 
Industrial Philippines, Vol. XVII, No. 3, 
March 1967, 

4/ In April 1967, reportedly about 
4,000 Filipino doctors and 6,000 Fili- 
pino nurses were in training or serving 
on staffs of U.S. hospitals. Many, of 
course, do returm home after some train- 
ing or service. At least one expert be- 
lieves that the "brain drain" of doctors 
and other medical personnel is of no real 
consequence, since more of these are 
produced by the training and education 
systems than can find satisfactory po- 
sitions in urban areas, particularly 
Manila. In fact, the surplus is so acute 
in Manila that doctors have sought other 
occupations, not excluding taxi driving. 





higher learning and vocational schools. 


These produce a superabundance of law- 
years, medical personnel, and fashion 
personnel, according to aPhilippine in- 
dustrialist, 3/ 

The Presidential Economic Staff (PES 
indicates that this imbalance is apt t 
persist, at least through 1970. The PES 
estimates that until 1970 about 178,000 
skilled workers and professionals will 
be required each year, but the suppl: 
will beonly 104,200. About 44,300 will 
be inlines of work where they cannot al] 
be utilized effectively; some of these 
given additional training, presumably 
could be transferred to shortage occu- 
pations. There will be a shortage of 
117,800 skilled and professional workers 
each year. Additional annual skill re- 
quirements are as follows: 9,400 pro- 
fessional managers; 4,000 
17,700 clerical workers; 21,800 truck- 
drivers; and 13,800 carpenters and wood- 


+ act -c* 
Ceacners, 


workers. However, the economy does not 


create enough jobs’ each year t 
the 12,300 stenographers and office ma- 
chine operators and the 16,500 textile 


o absorb 


and garment workers who will become 
available each year. 

The Philippines, like many other de- 
veloping countries, is experiencing a 
"brain drain" which aggravates the ex- 
isting shortage of personnel in scien- 
tific, technical, and skilled occupations, 
Although the exact number is not known, 
many scientists, technicians, and skilled 
personnel have been emigrating to the 
United States, 4/ and others to Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Libya, Canada, and Latin 
America. In addition, many skilled Fili- 
pinos are employed in South Viet-Nam, 
South Korea, and on U.S. bases in the 
East Asia and Pacific area. These work- 
ers have sought jobs outside the Philip- 
pines because of better working condi- 
tions and higher incomes. 


Manpower Planning and Programs 


Until recently, manpower planning and 
development planning had not been thought 
of as integrated economic activities, 
according to an International Labour 
Office expert in December 1966, "Phil- 
ippine economic plans contained very 
little about the manpower aspects of 


ll 








planning, or their relevance to educa- 
tional supplies and requirements. 
Little attention was paid in earlier 
plans to projects for manpower and em- 
ployment, and education and training." 5/ 

Failure to develop comprehensive and 
realistic manpower plans stems from 
two causes. Until recently, Philippine 
planners tended to regard labor re- 
sources as a "given" in their planning 
and not as a factor capable of change. 
Secondly, the Philippines has made little 
progress in developing statistical data 


needed for manpower assessment and 
planning. Regarding the second factor, 
the Government has_ provided little 


budgetary support for such an activity. 
Moreover, even if there were sufficient 
support, the Philippines has few well- 
trained manpower technicians upon whom 
to draw. 

The failure to take manpower factors 
fully into account has’ resulted not 
only in imbalances between demand and 
supply but also in difficulties and de- 
lays in implementing economic develop- 
ment projects. Thus, in 1963, the 
Government reported that land reform, 
designed to ameliorate living conditions 
in rural areas and to reduce rural-urban 
migration, was hampered by the lack of 
professional and _ technical manpower 
needed to introduce new techniques and 
ideas into a tradition-oriented farming 
population, 

Manpower and educational planning also 
is hampered by the Government's Limited 
control over private institutions of 
higher learning. This lack of control 
seems partly to explain the surplus of 
"high-level" manpower of low quality. 
Bhalla states that the private univer- 
sities and colleges account for most of 
the enrollment in higher education, and 
these institutions, runmainly on a com- 
mercial (profitmaking) basis, are the 
main source of skilled manpower in the 
Philippines, The growth of inferior 
courses and easily obtained degrees seems 
to have been encouraged by the Filipino 
"passion" for education as astatus sym- 
bol and the preference of parents and 
students for "prestige" courses, 6/ 

The lack of manpower planning inte- 
grated with educational and economic 
planning first received attention during 
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President Macapagal's term of office in 
the early 1960's. His 5-year economic 
development plan did treat manpower as 
a resource in support of the general 
economic development program, but the 
planning and its implementations were 
not altogether consistent. Manpower 
planning was assigned tothe Program Im- 
plementation Agency (PIA), apart of the 
President's Office. The responsibility 
of the PIA was to translate goals and 
targets of the national plan into specif - 
ic policies, programs, and projects under 
guidelines provided by the National 
Economic Council and to promote’ the 
development, coordination, and evalua- 
tion of manpower projects and the budg- 
eting of expenditures for such projects, 
The PIA continued to discharge this 
function until late 1966. At that time, 
President Marcos transferred the man- 
power planning activity to the newly 
organized Presidential Economic Staff 
(PES), pending the establishment of the 
National Manpower Development Council. 

Almost from the beginning of his ad- 
ministration, President Marcos has been 
aware of the deficiencies in manpower 
information, planning, and administra- 
tion in the Philippines. To remedy 
these deficiencies, he established in 
December 1966 the National Manpower 
Development Council in the President's 
Office and appointed the Secretary of 
Labor as Chairman, Other members include 
the Chairman of the National Economic 
Council, the Director of the PES, the 
Secretary of Education, the Presidential 
Assistant on Community Development, the 
Undersecretary of National Defense, the 
Chairman of the National Science Develop- 
ment Board, and one representative each 
from private management and labor. A 
special technical staff in the Depart- 
ment of Labor provides technical and ad- 
ministrative backstopping. This staff, 
headed by a Manpower Director, assists 
the Manpower Development Council in 
developing and formulating policies, 
plans, and programs. It also: 





5/ A. S. Bhalla, "Manpower and _ Eco- 
nomic Planning in the Philippines," 
International Labour Review, December 
1966, pp. 550-569, 

6/ Ibid, p. 565. 





--"recommends to the Council appro- 
priate projects and programs of action 
in line with predetermined goals and 
objectives; 

--"'reviews manpower development pro- 
grams and research projects . . . in 
terms of economic feasibility and eco- 
nomic priority, and evaluates their 
implementation; 

--'maintains liaison and coordination 
with agencies engaged in manpower 
activities." 

A number of governmental agencies are 
engaged in some form of manpower develop- 
ment activity in the context of individ- 
ual agency goals rather than overall 
national needs, The Department of La- 
bor has responsibility for the appren- 
ticeship and employment services pro- 
grams and for manpower research besides 
enforcing labor standards and promoting 
industrial peace. The Bureau of Census 
and Statistics conducts surveys of the 
population and labor force. Planning 
and programs concerning the use of man- 
power in the public sector are carried 
out by the Civil Service Commission and 
the Armed Services. The Department of 
Education also undertakes planning, but 
its efforts are geared to finding re- 
sources for educational projects rather 
than to the nation's manpower needs. 

Thus far, the main emphasis in ex- 
isting programs has been to remedy 
shortages through on-the-job training, 
primarily through a modest apprentice- 
ship program established under the 
National Apprenticeship Act of 1957. A 
National Apprenticeship Council formu- 
lates policy, and the Office of Appren- 
ticeship in the Department of Labor is 
the implementing agency. The Council 
is supported by a network of industry 
committees which develop training 
standards. The Department of Education 
administers classroom instruction for 
apprentices. Apprentices can _ be paid 
lower wages than legally established 
minimums. 

The Industrial Development Center 
(IDC) in Manila provides executive and 
supervisory training and conducts a wide 
variety of courses which are attended by 
trainees from other countries. The 
Center also directs seminars and work- 
shops outside Manila and sends trainees 


overseas. A number of private institutes 

are patterned after the IDC. An employ- 

ment service exists, but its activities 
are confined largely tothe Manila area, 

In February 1967, President Marcos 
announced a new economic plan for 1967- 
70 which calls for a 6.2-percent growth 
in real per capita income each year. 
The plan consists of (a) investments in 
public works, including roads, ports, 
and railroads; power development § and 
electrification; irrigation and water 
supply; construction of schools and 
hospitals; (b) "priority industrial 
projects," including shipyards and 
plants producing pulp and paper, cement, 
and fertilizers; and (c) agricultural 
development in the form of credit and 
capital for farmers, land reform, and 
conservation. 

Employment under theplan, itis hoped, 
will increase 1,775,000 between fiscal 
years 1967 and 1970. The projected man- 
power needs ineach sector compared with 
employment for October 1965 are shown 
below: 

Changes between 
fiscal years 
1967 and 1970 

(Thousands of persons) 


October 
1965 





Agriculture.... 5,725 695 
Mining and 
manufacturing 1,125 370 
Construction... 295 120 
TTOG@ccccscosess 1,114 230 
Transport and 
communications 339 95 
CERO vccetsens 1,503 265 
Employment... 10,101 L ovio 
Unemployment . 663 - 550 
Labor force 10,764 I ee 


Some assistance in the field of man- 
power has been extended through economic 
and technical assistance programs ad- 
ministered by the ILO and the United 
States. They have helped the Philippines 
get astart in themanpower field chiefly 
by training manpower experts and stat- 
isticians, by establishing a statistical 
basis for manpower programs, and by 
assisting in the development of appren- 
ticeship programs.--Philippine Govern- 
ment and ILO Publications. 
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ITALY -WEST GERMANY 


Job Preference Sought for Italian 
Migrants in West Germany. The Italian 
Government has asked the West German 
Government to give employment preference 
to Italian workers over workers from 
outside the six member states of the 
European Economic Community. Italian 
workers, the largest contingent of Ger- 
many's foreign labor force for many 
years, have been hardest hit by the cur- 
rent economic slowdown, (Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, July 1967, p. 8.) Their 
number fell by nearly one-third during 
the year ending September 1967, while 
the total number of foreign workers em- 
ployed in Germany declined by about one- 
fourth. (Part of the decrease in the 
number of Italian migrants is attrib- 
utable, however, to an improvement in 
Italy's economic situation, ) 

The Italian Government bases its re- 
quest for special job guarantees for 
its nationals on the Treaty of the 
European Economic Community and, specif - 
ically, on EEC Regulation 38/64, which 
has been in effect since May 1, 1964, 
In accordance with Treaty articles 48 
and 49, the regulation provides! that 
the national placement offices of mem- 
ber states, in handling requests for 
workers, should give priority, wherever 
possible, to those from within the 
Community. (Labor Developments Abroad, 
June 1964, pp. 1-3.) 

The Italian Government interprets the 
regulation as an obligation on member 
states, but the West German Government 
holds that the regulation represents 
merely a recommendation. West Germany 
maintains that it cannot control the 
hiring of foreign workers outside its 
public labor exchanges, because the 
regulation still permits private en- 
ployers to hire directly or through re- 
cruiting officers abroad without regard 
to nationality. The question of pref- 
erence for Community workers may become 
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a problem for EEC member states and for 
the home countries of other migrant 
workers, if the demand for foreign la- 
bor in Western Europe continues its 
downward trend.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 





ITALY 


Collective Bargaining Developments of 
1967 Analyzed. The collective bargain- 
ing situation at the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1967 was much improved over con- 
ditions in November 1966, when a back- 
log of expired industrywide contracts 
existed. In the last quarter of 1966, 
about 70 contracts covering 5.2 million 
workers had expired or were due to ex- 
pire by the end of 1966; corresponding 
figures forthe last quarter of 1967 were 
39 contracts and 1.5 million workers, 

The congestion of a year ago was bro- 
ken by the negotiation during the period 
of December 1966 to April 1967 of 3-year 
agreements covering large numbers of 
workers in key sectors of the economy. 
(See Labor Developments Abroad, May 1967, 
pe 3.) Themajorcontracts involved the 
metal-mechanical engineering workers 
(numbering 1.1 million), construction 
workers (850,000), commercial workers 
(800,000), textile workers (445,000), 
and chemical and pharmaceutical workers 
(220,000). 

Steady progress was made from April 
to November 1967 in the elimination of 
the backlog of previously expired con- 
tracts. By November, few of the overdue 
contracts involved a sizable number of 
workers. The largest contracts awaiting 
renewal covered 120,000 bank employees 
(contract expired Dec. 31, 1966); 300,- 
OOO lumber and cork workers (June 30, 
1967); and 150,000 footwear industry 
workers (Sept. 14, 1967). The bank en- 
ployees and the bankers association have 
been at loggerheads over whether to re- 
tain the Milan cost-of-living index or 
substitute the national index for wage 











adjustments. The association wants to 
use the national index, whichis used to 
adjust the wages of all other workers in 
Italy. It was expected in November that 
difficulties might arise over the demands 
of the electrical workers for an 18- 
percent wage increase. Their contract, 
covering 100,000 electrical workers, was 
due to expire at the end of December. 

Trade union demands for wage increases 
in the fall of 1967 varied from 10 to 18 
percent, depending on the category of 
workers and the industry involved. How- 
ever, wage settlements probably ranged 
from 7 to 9 percent. This gain would 
represent a modest increase over 1966, 
when contract renewals increased wages 
an average of 6to 7 percent. One reason 
given for the higher wage demands in 
1967 was the substantially improved over- 
all state of the economy. 

Union and management representatives 
estimated that the cost of wages and 
fringe benefits over the life (usually 
3 years) of most contracts which were due 
for renegotiation late in 1967 may in- 
crease by approximately 15 to18 percent. 
This estimate also represents a modest 
increment overcontracts renewed in 1966, 
in which labor cost increases were es- 
timated to average 14 percent. The 
unions pointed out that they exercised 
considerable restraint intheir wage de- 
mands during 1965 and 1966 because of 
the difficulties encountered by the 
Italian economy; they believe that the 
increases now demanded can be absorbed 
readily by most employers under the im- 
proved economic conditions.--U,S. Em- 


bassy, Rome. 


SWEDEN 


Government Makes Plan to Combat Un- 
employment During Winter 1967-68. The 
number of registered unemployed in 
October 1967 reached 35,000, almost 
15,000 more than a year earlier. The 
increase is due in part to the Govern- 
ment's policy designed to improve the 
competitive position of Swedish industry 
and reduce inflationary pressures. Reg- 
istered unemployment is expected to 
reach 75,000 by February-March 1968; 








another 100,000 persons will be occupied 
in retraining, public relief work, and 
sheltered work. 

To combat the predicted increased un- 
employment, the National Labor Market 
Board, which develops jobmarket policy, 
administers the public employment serv- 
ice, and licenses the start of building 
construction, has announced the follow- 
ing program to create employment for 
about 100,000 persons during the 1967-68 
winter. 

1. Firms may, for the first time, 
use accumulated tax-free reserves to 
build up inventories, 

2. Municipal and certain other con- 
struction work, to a maximum cost of 
$9.7 million, will be exempt from the 
25 percent investment levy on nonpriority 
building. 

3. Construction starts for 1,000 
Government-financed apartments and 500 
others, scheduled for 1968, will be set 
ahead. 

4. Work on existing Government proj- 
ects will be stepped up, and funds will 
be requested for the start of others, 
including hospital and school construc- 
tion. 

5. Parliament will be asked to pro- 
vide an additional $31 million for in- 
creased relief work.--U.S. Embassy , 
Stockholm. 





WEST GERMANY 


Ruhr Coal Miners' Problems Attract 
National Attention. The Government of 
West Germany is taking steps. to alle- 
viate unemployment resulting from the 
shutdown of coal mines inthe Ruhr Basin, 
Early in November 1967, a new plan was 
announced to regulate mine closings, 
improve retraining and raise _ social 
benefits for miners, and expand incen- 
tives to encourage new industrial in- 
vestment and thus create new employment 
opportunities in the Ruhr. 

As a result of increasing costs of 
mining coal and greater competition from 
other fuels and cheaper imports, the 
operation of many mines has become un- 
economic, and the government has worked 
out a schedule to close the marginal 
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mines, Annual coal production has been 
cut from 150 million tons in 1957 to 
126 million in 1966, and further cut- 
backs to 80 million tons by 1970 are 
planned, according to press’ reports. 
In the Ruhr area, where Germany's coal 
mining is concentrated, half of the 140 
pits in operation 10 years ago have 
closed. Employment in the industry 
dropped from 600,000 in 1957 to 295,000 
in November 1967, At least 14,000 miners 
and thousands in related industries in 
the Ruhr were out of work in November 
1967. The unemployment rate in the Ruhr 
was almost 6 percent; the national 
average was less than 2 percent. 

During Germany's economic boom, many 
displaced miners were absorbed into 
other industries in the Ruhr and else- 
where, However, a year-long national 
economic slowdown has aggravated the 
plight of the miners, who must face re- 
duced incomes because of shorter hours, 
lower paying jobs, early retirement, or 
unemployment. If the scheduled cutback 
in coal production is carried out, by 
1970 another 100,000 miners will be laid 
off. 

Retraining has helped some of the re- 
dundant miners, generally those under 
45 years of age and those working above 
ground. Older men and underground 
workers, who are highly skilled and 
attached to their specialty, find it 
hard to change trades and to adapt to 
different surroundings in another lo- 
cality. Many who switched to another 
mine or retrained as steelworkers lost 
their jobs when the mine closed or when 
steel employment experienced a slump. 
In the summer of 1967, primarily office 
work and civil were the jobs 
available to unemployed miners, 


service 


Aid Measures. Workers made idle by 
mine closings areeligible for financial 
aid from the Federal and Land (State) 
Governments. Part of the assistance 
funds is supplied by the Coal and Steel 
Community under its readaptation program 
for coal and steel workers affected by 
technological progress andits policy of 





promoting freer trade among member 
states. Separation pay, retraining, 
moving allowances, and “tide-over" 
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allowances (equivalent to a worker's 
former wage during the first 4 months 
of unemployment and gradually reduced 
until they cease after 2 years) help 
for a time. Those who find immediate 
employment at lower wages receive differ- 
ential allowances, also for 2 years, 
Workers having at least 20 years' under- 
ground service may retire at 55 and re- 
ceive a partial pension. The greatest 
hardship falls on discharged workers 
between 40 and 55, who are too young to 
retire and too oldto be retrained easily. 


Political Effects. Unrest and dis- 
turbances have spread from the miners 
and their families to the communities 
dependent upon them. Demonstrators have 
listened to extremists on the left and 
right. The National Democratic Party 
(NDP), in particular, which has_ been 
described as "neo-Nazi,"' has attacked 
the Government for importing from the 
United States 5 million tons of coal a 
year duty free. (The trade unions, too, 
claim that barring American coal would 
prevent sixmines from closing.) The NPD 
is reported to have gained a foothold 
in the Ruhr mines' union during 1967. 
Many union members are turning away 
from their traditional political iden- 
tification with the Social Democratic 
Party (SDP) and, to a lesser extent, 
from the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU). 

The Federal Government wants coal to 
become more competitive, through mergers 
and the adoption of efficient production 
methods, and less dependent upon sub- 
sidies and other protectionist measures. 





Germany's membership in the European coal 
and Steel Community puts a limit on such 
measures by the Government, which sup- 
ported the industry with aUS$250 million 
subsidy in 1967. For several years, 
mine workers, union leaders, and local 
officials have urged a more 
equitable plan for phasing out uneconomic 
mines to prevent the Ruhr from becoming 
a major depressed area, Union officials 
ask that the scheduling of mine closures 
and the securing of new jobs be kept at 
an even pace.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn, U.S. 
Consulate, Duesseldorf, EEC Publication; 
and the Press. 


government 
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HUNGARY -EAST GERMANY 


Employment Agreements Reached. Agree- 
signed in the fall of 1967 
providing for the eventual employment, 
for periods up to 3 years, of about 
100,000 Hungarian workers annually in 
East Germany. The agreements appear to 
have been stimulated by the anticipated 
in unemployment that may re- 
sult from the economic reform in 
gary and by the labor shortage in East 
Germany that has been caused primarily 
by the flight of 





ments were 


increase 
Hun- 


millions of people to 


West Germany. At the time the agree- 
ments were signed, about 3,000 Hun- 
garian physicians and technicians re- 


portedly were working in East Germany. 
The latest agreement provides for the 
transfer yearly of about 800 young un- 
married workers who volunteer for work 
in machine shops, electrical engineer- 
ing, electronics, and light industry.-- 
Press Reports. 





AFRICA 


RUMANIA 


Minimum Annual Vacation Increased. A 
joint Party-Government-trade union deci- 
sion, following the Soviet precedent 
(LDA, December 1967, p. 10), lengthened 
the minimum annual vacation period from 
12 to 15 workdays for all workers, The 
minimum was raised from 2 to 2% weeks, 
based on a 6-day 48-hour workweek, (In 
the U.S.S.R., the minimum is 3 weeks, 
based on a 5-day 4l-hour week.) Longer 
vacations have been in effect for spe- 
cial circumstances. Workers having 5 
years of service and over are eligible 
for 16 to 24 days' vacation. Youths un- 
der 18 years of age receive vacations of 
18 to 24 workdays, according to age. 
Persons working under "difficult condi- 
tions" are entitled to an extra 3 to 12 
days, and those in positions of "leader- 
ship," an extra 2to 5 days. The average 
annual vacation is expected to rise from 
13 to 18 days.--U.S. Embassy, Bucharest, 














MALAWIL-SOUTH AFRICA 


Migrant Worker Agreement Signed. An 
agreement, effective November 1, 1967, 
between the Governments of Malawi and 
South Africa provides for the issuance 
of valid passports and work permits to 
an estimated 40,000 Malawians working 
in South Africa. Henceforth, Malawians 
will be refused entry into South Africa, 
and those already in the country will 
be subject to repatriation (after Janu- 
ary 31, 1968) unless’ they possess the 
necessary papers. The new agreement 
does not affect the status of Malawian 





workers recruited by the Witswatersrand 
Native Labor Association (Wenela)--some 
40,000 in 1966. Wenela recruits workers 
only for employers affiliated with the 
South African Chamber of Mines. 

The Malawi Government has established 
a recruiting organization for employers 
not affiliated with the Chamber of 
Mines. By mid-November, the organization 
had received 7,000 requests for workers 
from South African employers. It planned 
to meet this demand at the rate of 250 
to 500 workers a week, 

[The importance of the new 
to Malawi is illustrated by the 


agreement 
fact 
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that an estimated 250,000 Malawians 
work outside their country and _ send 
back about R2 million (Rand 1=US$1.40) 
annually. Malawian wage and salary 
earners working in their own country in 
1965 numbered 131,200. 

Malawi's neighbor, Zambia, found that 
the economic and financial advantages 
provided by the recruitment of Zambians 
for work outside the country did not 
equal the disadvantages. In 1966, 
Zambia enacted legislation to ban such 
activities (LDA, February 1967, p. 9). 
--U.S. Consulate, Johannesburg. 





BURUNDI 


Employment of Foreigners in the Pri- 
vate Sector Regulated. Decree No. 1/88 
of August 1967 requires employers in 
the private sector to obtain a special 
permit from the Director of Employment 
and Labor or his delegate before hiring 
foreign workers (principally non- 
Africans). Employers having non-Barundi 
personnel in their employ on the effec- 
tive date of the decree must’ submit, 
within 2months from that date, awritten 
request for authorization to 
such employees. 

An authorization to employ foreign 
labor is valid for 1 year from its 
effective date and may be modified and 
renewed. It may also be withdrawn from 
an employer who does not comply with 
the conditions imposed by the Department 
of Employment and Labor. Requests for 
renewal and extension of permits must 
be submitted during the last month of 
their validity. 

An employer may appeal tothe Minister 
of Labor and Social Affairs a decision 
of the Director of Employment and Labor 
within 15 days of the receipt of such 
decision. If the Minister takes no 
action onthe appeal within 15 days, the 
Director's decision becomes final.--U.S. 
Embassy, Bujumbura. 








retain 





KENYA 


Entry Permits for Employment Required 
of Noncitizens. The Immigration Act, 
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1967, which became effective December 1, 
1967, requires all noncitizens to apply 
for entry permits in order to work in 
Kenya. Implementing regulations specify 
that entry permits for noncitizens will 
be issued or renewed for a maximum 
period of 5 years. Some permits will 
cost as much as £50 (i£1=US$2.80), and 
an immigration officer may require a 
bond of up to £250 for issuance of a 
permit. 

The regulations define the qualifi- 
cations for persons applying for "pro- 
fessional" (Class J) permits and pre- 
scribe the minimum "assured annual in- 
come" for certain (Class K) applicants. 
They also prescribe the conditions under 
which adependent's pass becomes invalid. 
Employers of noncitizens are required 
by the regulations to furnish detailed 
information on the numbers of citizens 
and noncitizens employed, job levels, 
and training programs. 

Until noncitizens are called upon to 
apply for new permits, the ones they 
now hold remain valid.--U.S. Embassy, 
Nairobi. 





MOROCCO 


Manpower Advisory Bodies Provided by 
Decree, The Government's growing con- 
cern over rising unemployment led _ to 
the enactment of a royal decree (No, 
319-66 of August 14, 1967) that provides 
for joint government, employer, employee 
consultative bodies on manpower. Under 
the decree, the Government hopes to inm- 
prove vocational training and job place- 
ment, raise the knowledge of Provincial 
officials with respect to labor and 
supply conditions, and, above all, to 
coordinate efforts both within the 
government administration and between 
the government and labor and employer 
organizations to find a solution to the 
problems of unemployment. 





1. Manpower commissions are _ to be 
formed at the Provincial level. They 
will be headed by the Provincial governor 
and be composed of the senior labor in- 
spector; the chiefs of the area's en- 
ployment service offices, the vocational 
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training centers, and the service of 
mines; and two representatives each of 
workers and employers. The commissions 
are to be responsible, in general, for 
keeping informed on the manpower situa- 
tion inthe Provinces and, specifically, 
for checking the operations of the em- 
ployment service offices and vocational 
training centers. 


2. A Superior Manpower Council, 
headed by the Minister of Labor, is to 
be formed at the national level. It 
will be composed of representatives of 
the Ministries of Interior, Industry 
and Mines, Commerce and Artisanate, 
Public Works and Communications, Agri- 
culture, and Tourism; senior officials 
of agencies concerned with training, 
including Promotion Nationale (a public 
works program) and the employment serv- 
ice offices and vocational training 
centers of the Ministry of Labor; and 
three representatives each of workers 
and employers. The Council is to make 
recommendations concerning national 
manpower problems, 

The manpower commission for Casablanca 
Prefecture was scheduled to be formed in 
November 1967 and the remaining commis- 
sions and the national council by January 
1968,.--U.S. Consulate, Casablanca. 








TUNISIA 


Hotel Employees Receive Training. The 
Government is actively encouraging ex- 
pansion of the growing tourist industry 
because of the foreign exchange re- 
ceipts and new employment it provides. 
(Receipts amounted to US$17.5 million 
in 1965 and were estimated to be US$26 
million in 1966.) Employment in the 
industry had grown from only 1,500 in 
1962 to about 10,000 in 1967. 

The Commissariat Général au Tourisme 
et au Thermalisme (CGIT) is responsible 
for training an adequate number of hotel 





employees to meet the industry's needs. 
Plans have been made to train about 
1,500 employees each year to take care 
of an anticipated yearly increase of 
about 5,000 hotel beds, 

A professional training institute, 
providing a 3-year course for staff for 
hotel management and other’ tourist 
services, is planned for 1968, Until 
then, the CGTT and the Institut National 
de la Formation Professionnelle (INEP) 
at Rades will jointly conduct (a) a 6- 
month training course for 25 tourist 
guides; (b) a 2-week training course 
for technical instructors for six of 
the eight training centers (two are 
operated by Germany and Switzerland); 
(c) short seminars for hotel managers; 
(d) on-the-job training for persons who 
will be supervising the practical train- 
ing of young employee graduates of the 
training centers; (e) a refresher course 
for the hostesses now catering to tour- 
ists and a training course for 21 new 
hostesses; (f) and a 4-month course for 
hotel maintenance technicians. 

The CGTIT and the INEP will also collab- 
orate in establishing programs for the 
eight training centers and for the 
Sidi Driff center. The latter center, 
which opened on December 1, 1966, was 
set up tocoach young Tunisians who have 
received scholarships for training 
abroad. The center in Monastir prepares 
lower level personnel for more special- 
ized, middle-level positions. Seven 
centers provide basic training. At 
Bizerte, 160 students are trained for 
middle-level positions during a period 
of 2 years. West Germany provides the 
organization and equipment of the center. 
The Sousse center, equipped and organized 
by Switzerland, is for 120 trainees who 
will be assigned to lower category jobs. 
The remaining centers provide 6 months 
of training for 50 boys and 44 girls at 
Tunis, 109 boys and 100 girls at Hamma- 
met, and 108 trainees at Djerba.--U.S, 
Embassy, Tunis. 
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AMERICAN REPUBLICS 








PERU 


Sol Devaluation Forces General Wage 





Raise, As a result of the devaluation 
of the Peruvian sol on September 1, 
1967 (the U.S. equivalent of 1 sol 
dropped from US$0.038 to US$0.026) and 
strong protests by organized labor 
against consequent increases inthe cost 
of living, the Government decreed that 
the wages of employees in the private 
sector must be raised, 

Decree No. 10 of October 13 granted a 
flat increase of 10 percent of the first 
10,000 soles of basic monthly earnings 
retroactive to September 1, and directed 
that the legal minimum wage rates be ad- 
justed accordingly. On October 24, 
after general strikes had been con- 
ducted in several southern cities to 
protest the insufficiency of the 10- 
percent raise, additional increases 
retroactive to September 1 were ordered 
(Decree No, 11) for low-wage earners. 


The additional increases ranged from 
2.5 to 13 percent for workers receiving 
basic monthly earnings of not more than 
4,000 soles. The sliding scale of in- 
creases was as follows: 


M hl i 
Increase of-- Pi ra 
150 0446440660008 
125 NR isda ac oral dn Wer nthe tha 
100 ES Pere rerrrre 


Under 1,500 
1,500 to 2,500 
2,500 to 4,000 


The strikes led to a 30-day suspension 
of constitutional guarantees, such as 
freedom from arrest and inviolability 
of home, in the Province of Arequipa. 
Decree No. 11 also provided for an 
increase of 50 soles a month for agri- 
cultural workers. A bill pending be- 
fore Congress provides for an increase 
of 500 soles a month to married Govern- 
ment employees and 450 soles to single 
workers.--U.S. Embassy, Lima. 








Although legalized in 1913, strikes were infre- 


quent over most of the period prior to 1956, due 
to the attitude of the various governments and the 
restrictive character of strike legislation. Never- 
theless, one of labor's most successful strikes 
occurred in 1918, when it won the legal right to 
an 8-hour day. Between 1956 and 1962, there was a 
steady increase in the annual number of strikes, 
which more than doubled during that period. While 
labor-management relations were turbulent during 
this period, . . . some observers have considered 
that this resulted in part from the many years of 
tight restraints prior to 1956 and the consequent 
accumulation of suppressed labor demands and 
grievances, 

--From Labor in Peru (Bureau of Labor Statis- 

tics Report 262, 1964), pp. 61-62. 
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QUARTERLY REVISIONS TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 
COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS ) 


Editor's Note.--All questions 





should be directed to 


regarding these indexes 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. 


Explanation of changes 


in indexes fromone time period to another is not available. 


The following table presents recent revisions 
to the indexes of living costs in a number of 
foreign cities compared with Washington, D.C., 
compiled by the U.S. Department of State. The 
complete list of indexes was published in the 
October 1967 issue of Labor Developments Abroad 
(pp. 30-34), together with an explanation of 
the definitions and methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes. Revisions are published 
quarterly in the January, April, and July 
issues. 

The Department of State computes four measures 
for each post--the local relative and the local 
index, both of which reflect local market 
prices; and the effective relative and the 
effective index, which reflect pricing factors 
peculiar to U.S. Government employees. The 
local and the effective relatives are based 
on the expenditure pattern of an American em- 
ployee living in Washington, D.C. The local 
and the effective indexes represent an expendi- 
ture pattern of an American living in the 
foreign post. 





Local Relative. The local relative is acom- 
parison of foreign costs of the items reported 
by each post with the cost of similar items in 
Washington, D.C., using an expenditure pattern 
that would be used by an American Government 
employee living in Washington, D.C. This 
represents a comparison of price levels at the 
post and in Washington, but not necessarily 
a comparison of living costs. 





Local Index. The local index is a comparison 
of foreign costs of the items reported by 
each post with the cost of similar items in 
Washington, D.C., using the expenditure pattern 
of an American living in the foreigh post, 
according to an American pattern of living, 
for weighting the foreign prices. 

This is a higher figure than the local rela- 
tive because of the inclusion in the local in- 
dex of additional "use factors"; for example, 


the cost of additional servant time and main- 
tenance, spoilage of food due to humid climate 
or unsanitary handling, additional clothing 
required because of climate or harsh cleaning 
methods, additional medical expenses, etc. 
This index is based on the assumption that all 
commodities required (e.g., meat, clothing, 
toothpaste) are purchased at local retail mar- 
kets and prices. 

This index is used by many governmental 
organizations in determining what, if any, 
cost-of-living allowances should be given their 
employees stationed abroad. 


Effective Relative. The effective relative 
is the same as the local relative except that 
it includes factors peculiar toU.S. Government 
employees; for example, the right touse special 
facilities, such as commissaries, post ex- 
changes, etc., and the right to have certain 
goods imported tax free. 





The effective index is the 
same as the local index except that it also 
reflects factors peculiar to U.S. Government 
employees. This index is used by the U.S, 
Government indetermining what "post" allowance 
should be given to Government employees stationed 
abroad. 


Effective Index. 





* * * * ~ 


In making this information available, the 
Department of State emphasizes that the indexes 
are compiled solely to assist in establishing 
allowances for U.S. civilians employed by the 
Government in foreign countries and should be 
used only by those persons who are thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limitations 
of the indexes, These indexes are not appro- 
priate for comparing living costs of Americans 
in the United States with those of nationals 
of a foreign country. As these indexes repre- 
sent place-to-place comparisons, they cannot 
be used for measuring changes from one time to 
another. 
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Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100] 





Exchange rate Local Effective Date 


of 
Relative! Index | Relative| Index | report 





Country and post Number 


per USS$1 


Afghanistan: Kabul.cccccccccccccceeee Afghani |75 Aug 67 
Australia: 
Canberra..eccees ° Aust. $ Sep 67 
DIONE ccccasccesccsscccccosesccoscca Met. F Oct 67 
British Honduras: Belize....eeeeeeeee|BeHe $ Jun 67 
Dominican Republic: 
Santo Domingo.cecccccccccccccccccecscce| LesO Mar 
Greece: AthenS.ccecccccccccceccececee| Drachma Aug 
Guatemala: Guatemala..ccccccecceceees| Quetzel Jul 
Guinea: Conakry ccccccccccccccocccceqeiGe Fre Oct 
India: 
Calcuttaccecccccccccccccccccccccccce| RUPEE Sep 
MAd TAS scccccccccccccccccccccccccccce| RUPEE Aug 
New Delhi.cccccccccccecccccccescocce!| RUDCO Sep 
Tran: Tehraneccccccccccccccccccccccce| RIAL Jul 
BVOLENGS Bublineccccccccccscseecvocscols Jul 
Italy: 
GENOA. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce| Lira Jul 
NapleScccccccccccceccccoccccecccccce| Mire Jul 
Palerm0ccccccccccccccccccccccccccece| Lira Jul 
ROM oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce| Lira Jul 
Ivory Coast: Abidjan..cccccccccccceee| CFA Fr. Sep 
Kenya: Natirobi.ccccccccccccccccccccce| shilling Jul 
Malaysia: Kuala Lumpur.cceccccccccccce Mar 
Nepal: Kathmandvccccccccccccccccccose Sep 
Switzerland: 
BOTRccccccecccncceesecceccccenceeses . Aug 


Unit 





GENEVA sc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs Apr 
DTiIcCHccoccccccececccececooccccccccce Apr 
Turkey: Istanbul cccccccccceececscecce Jun 
Venezuela: CaracaS.ccccccccccccccccce Aug 


























Note: Indexes for the countries which de- : U.S. Department of State, Allowances 
valued in November 1967 have not been revised 
since many of the price changes directly re- 
sulting from a devaluation may not take effect 
for several months. 











FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64106; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No,: Price BLS Report No,.: Price 
Austria (1963) ..cccesseeee $0.40 297 Libya (1966) .cccccccccccee 90.90 
Bolivia (1962) <ccccccecese 230 274 Malaysia and Singapore 
BORGEL CEGST Pes cccceaveves 45 C1965) weccccccocecccccce 
Buse CiSGS) ccccecesececes 40 240 Mexico (1963) .ccccccccseccs 
Caplom CiSG2) cccccccvcesee : 202 Mowense (LOGE) cccceccceses 
Colombia (1962) .ccccccscce 258 New Guinea (1964)....ceees 
Costa Rica (1962).....eee- 265 Nicaragua (1964)....ceeeee 
Beueder (1963S) .cccccececec 278 Feebeten CASS icccccocces 
El Salvador (1964).......6- 253 Philippines (1963)........ 
BemGeets CIG66) .cccccccsse 269 Saudi Arabia (1964)....... 
Guatemala (1962)...cccceee a ee 
3 at ee 2 Sweden (1964) .cccccccccces 
Honduras (1961). .ccccccces Taiwan (1966). cccccccccces 
SRGSO ThONE I 60000esssesese y Seashore ClLGGRccccceceses 
Tran (1964) .ccccccccccccece Trinidad and Tobago (1967) 
SUOG CIDER ccccccesccccese Tumisia (1965S) cccccccccecce 
SBUROL CUSST cccvcccescees Turkey (1963) .cccccccececce 
Jamaica (1967) .cccccccccce r United Arab Republic (1964) 
Jordan (1967) cccccccccccece CBB Me COB iccccscsses 
Leos (19GS) cenccccccscccecs 2 Venezuela (1961). .cccccece 
Bee CEGSS i occctesouces 5 250 Yugoslavia (1963). .ccccces 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1964) BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 

LABOR IN PERU, (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. (1966) 
BLS Bulletin 1518. 30 cents 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-SERIES 
BLS Report No.: BLS Report No,.: 
191 Brazil. (1964) 243 Cyprus. (1963) 
224 Chile. (1962) 261 Nigeria. (1964) 
222 Colombia. (1962) 182 Sudan. (1961) 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 
248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. (1966) 


LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries. (1966) 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries, (1963-64) 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. (1965) 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. (1964) 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
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